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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 





That there is pain and evil is no rule 
That I should make them greater, like 
a fool. 
—Leigh Hun. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The California Democrats have in- 
cluded in their platform planks favor- 
ing woman suffrage and direct legis- 
lation through the initiative and refer- 


endum. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt contrib- 
utes to this week’s Woman's Journal 
a very interesting description of the 
recent meeting of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance at Copen- 


hagen. 
It is especially encouraging to 
read the accounts of the forward 


movement going on among women in 
so many different countries at the 
same time. When Columbus: landed 
near the mouth of the Orinoco, some 
of his followers suggested that he had 
perhaps discovered another island; 
but Columbus looked at the breadth 
of the stream and answered: “This 
great river must drain the waters of 
a continent.” The movement for 
equal rights for women is world wide, 
and will soon become irresistible. 
“For while the tired waves, vainly 
breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets 
making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


“And not by eastern windows only, 


When daylight comes, comes in the 
light. 

In front the sun climbs slow, how 
slowly! 

But westward, look! the land is 
bright!” 
A press despatch says: 
Declarations approving the stand 


taken by President Roosevelt and ex- 
President Cleveland against woman 
suffrage, and declaring that woman's 
place was in the home and to educate 
children to become good citizens of the 
republic, were made before the United 
German Catholic societies of the Uni- 
ted States at their annual convention 
in Springfield, Ill, by President J. B. 
Oelker, of Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Oelker seemingly is not aware 
that Mr. Roosevelt voted for woman 
suffrage when a member of the Legis- 
lature, recommended it in his message 
when Governor of New York, and has 
over and over declared himself in fa- 
vor of it. He believes in the home, 
but he knows that the home is helped, 
not harmed, by giving more power 
to the mothers. 


Mr. Oelker cannot be a conscien- 
tious Catholic and believe that a wo- 
man’s only proper place is at home, 
for the Catholic Church has always 


taught that the highest vocation for 
a woman is not to marry and bring 





up children, but to remain unmarried 


and devote herself to good works, like 


the Sisters of Charity. But if Mr. 
Oelker thinks that all women ought 


| to marry, he ought at once to become 


an ardent advocate of equal suffrage, 
for the United States census shows 
that Wyoming, where women have 
voted for the last 37 years, has today 
the smallest proportion of unmarried 
women to its population of any State 
in the Union. And the mothers of 
Wyoming are certainly not less fitted 
to “educate children to be good citi- 
zens of the republic’ because they 
themselves know something about 
public affairs. 

In Colorado, Alva Adams has been 
nominated for governor by the Demo- 
erats, and Philip B. Stewart by the 
Republicans. Judge Lindsey has an- 
nounced his intention to run as an in- 
dependent candidate 

The Colorado Democratic Conven- 
tion made a new departure in voting 
by a large majority that women 
henceforth should have reprezentation 
on the State Central Committee and 
should constitute half of each county 
committee. 

Women are taking a distinguished 
part in the exposure of corruption in 
many States. In another column, we 
publish the extraordinary facts in re- 
gard to the “school-book trust” just 
given to the light by a woman county 
superintendent of schools in Kansas. 
In Chicago, only a short time ago, 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, one of the mein- 
bers of the school board, offered to 
print all the school books for Chicago 
at her own expense, and to furnish 
them to the schools at cost, her object 
being to deliver the school board from 
the intrigues and exactions of the book 
trust. Mrs. Emmons Blaine is one of 
the few Americans of wealth who d: 
not wish to dodge their taxes. A few 
years ago she and her mother notified 
the Chicago assessors that they were 
taxed too low, and asked to have their 
taxes raised—a bit of honesty unique 
in that city, if not in the country. Do 
not these patriotic women deserve to 
have a voice as to how Their tax- 
money shall be spent? 

In view of the fresh outbreak of 
Jewish massacres in Russia, a painful 
interest attaches to the _ pathetic 
sketch which we publish in another 
column entitled “The Young Mother.” 
The press despatches describing the 


latest massacre at Siedlice say 
that the savagery of the sol- 
diers seemed to be especially di- 
rected against the women, = and 
that Jewish girls rushed through 


the streets shrieking, “Jehovah, help 
me!” The tragic consequences to 
women that follow every such massa- 
cre are graphically suggested in “The 
Young Mother.” 

Let it always be borne in mind that 
these atrocities are deliberately insti- 
gated by the government. A year ago 
an epidemic of Jewish massacres 
broke out on the same day and at the 
same hour in 301 different cities of 
Russia, hundreds of miles apart. The 
authorities, military and civil, either 
looked on without lifting a finger to 
stop the outrages, or actively helped 
the mob. From that day to this, the 
government has shown consistent 
determination to screen the guilty offi- 


a 


cials. Not one has received any se- 
rious punishment. The Minister of 


Justice has resigned because the trial 
of their cases was taken out of his 
jurisdiction and placed in that of a 
notorious reactionary. On the other 
hand, nineteen officials who did their 
duty and courageously defended the 
Jews against the mob have been pun- 


ished by removal to remote or ob- 
secure posts. 
In view of these facts and of the 


impossibility in Russia of getting any 
redress by legal means, it is no won- 
der that so many young Russian wo- 
men are arising to do execution upon 
their oppressors with their own hands. 
The latest is Zenaide Konoplianikovo, 
who shot Gen. Min. She let herself be 





arrested without resistance, received | THE INTERNATIONAL SUFFRAGE 


the court’s sentence of death with a/| 
smile, mounted the scaffold with a/ 


firm step, and died crying, “Long live | 


CONFERENCE. 





By Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





| Miss May Hamilton has been nomi- 
| nated for State Superintendent of Pub- 


the social revolution for land and alll The Conference of the International lic Instruction by the Democrats of 
erty!” On a photograph she sent to) Woman Suffrage Alliance has come! wyoming 
| A =: 


her sister she had written: “My life | 
was all I had to give.” These young! 
Russian girls are giving a new and | 
terrible answer to the objection that | 
women ought to have no_ political | 


rights because they cannot fight. In 


any civilized country, their devotion | 


and heroism could find a better outlet 
than through assassination. 





A dispatch from Vienna says that, 
under the new e'’ectoral reform Dill, 
the right of women who are landed 
proprietors to vote at Parliamentary 
elections is abolished. “At a meeting 
of the electoral reform committee to- 
day (Sept. 13), some of the deputies 
urged the retention of the privilege 
and its extension to women earning 
200 yearly, or independently carryirg 
on business or administering estates. 
Baron von Bienerth, the Minister of 
the Interior, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, said that all attempts to extend 
women’s suffrage on the Continent 
had failed, especially where universal 
suffrage was introduced” (he seems 
never to have heard of Finland, Nor- 
way or Italy), “and he doubted the 
advisability of the step at the present 
stage of the political evolution of Aus- 
tria. Victor Adler, the Socialist lead- 
er, though an advocate of women’s 
suffrage, also considered the present 
time unpropitious for undertaking an 
extension of the right.” The Socialist 
leaders of Austria, like those of Bel- 
gium several years ago, fail to stand 
by the women when the pinch comes. 
In this they are much like a majority 
of the political leaders in other par- 
ties. 


Mice are employed on submarine 
boats to give warning of danger. If 
there is the least leakage of naphtha, 
the mice announce it by incessant 
squeaks, as they have a great dislike 
for the smell. In the British navy 
an allowance is made for feeding the 
mice on submarine boats. In view 
of the usefulness of these little crea- 
tures. women ought no longer to 
scream when they meet one. 


Mrs. Charles Park has just returned 
home after a pleasant and refreshing 
summer in Europe. She first visited 


Spain, where the encountered very 
hot weather. She then went on to 
the French Pyrennees, Southern 


France, the Riviera, Northern Italy, 
Venice, the Italian lakes and Switzer- 
land. There she spent two weeks at 
Interlaken with Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page, and they afterwards went to- 
gether to Berlin, Dresden and Weimar. 
Mrs. Page attended the Copenhagen 
meetings, while Mrs. Park travelled 
through Holland and Belgium. 





FUND TO ENTERTAIN FOREIGN 
GUESTS. 


An appeal is made by the Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. U. for contributions 
toward the expenses of the Seventh 
Triennial Convention of the World's 
Ww. c. T. U., which will be held in 
Beston, Oct. 18, 19 and 20. Before the 
Convention there will be a banquet, 
at which Hon. John D. Long will pre- 
side. 

To entertain properly the 350 or 400 
delegates a large sum of money will be 
needed. The appeal ought to meet 
with «a generous response. 

Contributions should be sent to Mrs. 


Elizabeth J. Heard, tresasurer of the 
convention fund, 14 Beacon street, 
Boston. 





NORWAY’S POLICEWOMAN. 


Fraulein Nigiren, Nerway’s_ police- 
woman, is posted on the island of Na- 
koim, where the government has an 
agricultural experiment station, a drill 
ground and a quarry, 

Her duties are to protect the govern- 
ment property and to keep in order the 
excursionists from the mainland, who 
are permitted to land upon the island. 

It is said she performs her duties 
to the entire satisfaction of the offi- 
cials, and maintains perfect order 
among the excursionists. She also di- 
rects onerations upon the small farm 





which she owns upon the island. 


and gone. That the meeting was a sur- 
prising everyone seems to 
agree. To my mind, it has demonstrat- 
ed two things: first, that there was 
abundant room and need for an inter- 
national woman suffrage organization; 
and, second, that the value of such an 
organization to each and every auxil- 
iary National Suffrage Association has 
been so far proved that the bond of 
union has been firmly welded into an 
indissoluble tie. 

The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance must no longer be considered 
an experiment, as many of us thought; 
but instead as a permanent factor in 
the great world movement for the en- 
franchisement of women. I believe 
there was not a woman present at the 
meeting who did not go away from 
it with fresher courage and more am- 
bition to work for the cause; nor one 
who did not feel renewed faith in the 
ultimate success of woman suffrage, 
through international co-operation. 
This would have been result sufficient 
for such a meeting; but it was not the 
most important. The reports presented 
from twelve different nations, when 
taken in the whole, gave indisputable 
evidence that the mevement for wo- 
man suffrage had taken a big stride 
forward in two years, and this natur- 
ally filled all hearts with joy. 

When the permanent organization 
Was completed in Berlin in 1:44, eight 
National Woman Suffrage <Assovcia- 
tions were members of it; and, with 
the exception of the Dominion Wo- 
men’s Enfranchisement Association of 
Canada, these were all the national as- 
sociations for woman suffrage that the 
world contained. At the close of this 
Conference, the number of auxiliaries 


success, 


had grown to twelve. Canada has 
joined within the year, and three 
Wholly new associations have been 


formed, in Hungary, Italy and Russia. 

Naturally the interest of the Con- 
ferenve was largely centered around 
these new organizations, and the most 
cordial, enthusiastic weleome was ex- 
tended to the delegates who came to 
represent them. 

Hungary. 


In Hungary, as all the world knows, 
a lively movement has been at work 
to secure universal suffrage for men 
It was in conjunction with this move- 
ment that the Woman Suffrage Ass)- 
ciation was formed by a group of in- 
terested men and women. The presi- 
dent, Miss Vilma Glucklich, is a 
beautiful young woman, of refined na- 
ture and graceful manners, in addi- 
tion to unusual intellectual gifts. Her 
chief helper, Miss Rosika Schwimmer, 
is & newspaper writer of quick wit, 
deep foresight and broad understand- 
ing. The history they told of the two 
years’ campaign in Hungary was lis- 
tened to with the most intense inter- 
est. It was the old story of political 
parties who endorse woman suffrage 
with brave hurrahs when out of pow- 
er; but, when authority falls upon 
their shoulders, suddenly discover that 
the personal aims of the leaders may 
suffer if the program is carried out. 
Yet the suffrage band is not discour- 
aged, but is growing larger and stron- 
ger, and will not give up: and the bat- 
tle for universal suffrage for men is 
not yet over. We shall hear more 
from little Hungary and her courage- 
ous daughters. 

Italy. 


The suffrage uprising in Italy pre- 
sents unusual and exciting features. 
There has been a little band of suf- 
fragists there for many years, but of 
late it has been discovered that the iaw 
does not forbid the votes of women. It 
only declares that men of certain qual- 
ifications may vote: it does not say 
that women of the same qualifications 
shall not vote. Thereupon Miss Rea- 
trice Sacchi asked to have her name 
entered on the list of electors. Her 
request was granted by “the local 
committee, which pronounces the first 
judgment upon electoral capacity.” A 
number of women then followed her 
example. Nearly all have been re- 
fused, but some have heen accepted. 
The Court of Appeals at Ancona has 
admitted women to the electoral lists, 
but this must be decided by a higher 
court (Cour de Cassation) before the 
matter is settled. Meanwhile, organi- 
zitions have sprung up in several cit- 
ies. In Rome there are two societies. 
Last vear a petition was presented to 
the Parliament, and another will be 
presented the coming winter. Many 
prominent deputies are favorable to 
the new morement. One delegate only 
came from Italy, Teresa Labriola, a 
professor in the University at Rome. 
Her personal charm won all hearts, 
and through her a most cordial wel- 
come was extended to the new na- 
tional organization of Italy. 

(Continued on Page 150.) 


Miss Katherine L. Craig has been 
| nominated for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction by the Colorado 
Republicans, and Miss Honora Malo- 
ney by the Democrats. 

Margaret L. Finigan, a pupil of the 
Lawrence High school, been 
awarded the $1,000 steam launch of- 
fered by the Boston Theatre for the 
best essay written by a school boy or 
girl in Greater Boston, on the story of 


“Cape Cod Folks.” 


has 


Miss Marie C. Kiser, of Trenton, N. 
J., aged sixteen, is believed to be the 
first woman to enter the ranks of the 
professional chauffeurs. The N.Y. 
Telegram “Women chauffeurs 
might solve the grafting problem, and 
it is certain that they would end the 
complaints of employers whose driv- 
ers flirt with their daughters.” 

Ellis Meredith of Denver, Col., well 
and widely known as author, journal- 
ist and suffragist, has been notified 
of a signal distinction which has come 
to her unexpectedly. She has been 
solicited to send her photograph and 
some personal notes to be placed in a 
collection that M. Larnelle of Paris is 
making in honor of women which he 
purposes presenting to the Bibliothe- 
que Nationale. 

Mrs. Maggie Van Cott, the aged 
evangelist and revival leader, announ- 
ces a plan for the establishment in 
various cities and towns of clubs for 
the encouragement of motherless girls. 
“We hope to band together for mutual 
aid, sympathy and protection of moth- 
erless girls throughout the land,’ said 
Mrs. Van Cott. “Rescue missions are 
doing a noble work, but it will be the 
purpose of our clubs to reach the girls 
before they enter on the downward 
path. In New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, I expect personally 
to attend to the formation of the so- 
called encouragement clubs. I look 
upon this as the crowning work of my 
life.” 

Mrs. J. G. Phelps Stokes lives in a 
tiny apartment, and has devised many 
ways of simplifying the trying prob- 
lems of the housekeeper. She uses no 
table linen, but substitutes white Jap- 
anese paper napkins. at 20 cents a 
hundred, which entirely eliminate 
laundry work. She has so system- 
atized her housekeeping that meal- 
getting takes the minimum of time. 
She uses but little meat, substituting 
eggs cooked in innumerable ways. She 
uses many uncooked foods, plenty of 
milk, good bread and butter, and fruit. 
but neither coffee nor tea. Her apart- 
ment is put in perfect order directly 
after breakfast, and then she fas the 
rest of the day to devote to her writ- 
ing, and to her work among the poor. 

Miss Marian Titus, of Somerville, 
Mass., graduated from Tufts College 
in 1902, and the same year was elected 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. After 
taking a post-graduate course she re- 
ceived her degree of A. M. in 1903, and 
for two years was teacher of English 
in the David Prouty High School at 
Spencer, Mass. Devoting a year to 
study and travel she went to Southern 
California visiting educational institu- 
tions and ancient missions. She ar- 
rived in San Francisco the diy before 
the earthquake, and the fateful night 
found her a guest at the Palace Hotel 
Miss Titus’ letter was one of the first 
descriptions published in the Boston 


Says: 


papers. Since her return she has lee- 
tured in many places’ on_ her 
Francisco experiences. She is about 
to become teacher of English in the 
Putnam, Conn., High School, but, as 
opportunity offers, will lecture on lit- 
erary and scientific subjects. Miss 


Titus is the daughter of Rev. Anson 
and Mrs. Lucy M. Titus, were 
among the earliest subscribers of the 
Woman’s Journal. Mrs. Titus, when 
resident in Amesbury, 20 years aga, 
was president of the suffrage league 
of which John G. Whittier and Harriet 
Prescott Spofford were members. 


who 
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OVERWORKED CHILDREN. 





In our modern industrial system, 
machinery, in a great variety of em- 
ployments, has taken the place of in- 
telligent supervision. It has created 
a demand for cheap labor trained to 
a monotonous routine of which even a 
child is capable. Children can be had 
cheaper than adults, therefore they are 
preferred, while the parents find no em- 
ployment. Moreover, young children 
are less capable of self-assertion and 
are more amenable to the control of 
their employers. For this reason, too, 
they are more liable to be imposed 
upon. In the absence of stringent 
laws, faithfully and efficiently en- 
forced, the result is a_ veritable 
“slaughter of the innocents.” 

In Baltimore, we are informed, there 
Was a spectacle, not long ago, dis- 
ereditable to the city and to the State 
ef Maryland. In answer to a e¢all for 
such labor, a mob of thousands 
struggled with each other to secure 
licenses for young children to work. 
More than ten thousand such licenses 
are annually issued in that small State 
to children between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen. Nor are the hours limited 
to eight, but extend to ten or twelve 
hours of continuous toil, under the 
most exhausting conditions. 

“The textile industries bring in from 
fields and hills hundreds of children, 
sometimes not more than five years 
eld, to work by night as well as by 
day, producing cheap cotton goods. 
These poor children work while their 
fathers loaf. During long, weary 
nights, many have to be kept awake 
By having cold water dashed in their 
faces, and when morning comes they 
throw themselves upon their beds— 
still warm from the bodies of their 
brothers and sisters—without taking 
off their clothes.” 

Yet to prevent altogether the em- 
pleyment of children does not solve 
the difficulty. It is better to work 
than to starve. In a late number of 
the New York Independent, William 
Noyes writes: 

“This horrible problem of child la- 
bor is, after all, but a part of the 
larger problem, another phase of which 
is child idleness. To a majority of city 
ehildren after leaving school, either 
for the day or for life, there is but 
one alternative—either to be exploited 
as child Iaborers, or to be idlers on the 
street through much or all of their 
waking hours. We have taken away 
the time-honored employments of chil- 
dren and have left to them only the 
choice between overwork and idle- 
ness. As any intelligent city parents 
ean testify, it costs more to keep a 
boy at some worthy and educative em- 
ployment than to keep him idle. What 
was once a matter of easy domestic 
adjustment has become a great social 
problem.” 

It is not alone in cotton and cottou 
factories that child labor is in demand. 
In New Jersey the glass factories de- 
mand hundreds of children under -six- 
teen years of age. Machinery has in- 
deed been invented which does the 
same work as that which keeps the 
“taking-out” boys and “carrying-in” 
boys on a slow trot with heavy loads 
for eight hours at a stretch. But ma- 
ehines are more expensive than chil- 
dren. Mr. Spargo says: 

“The effects of the employment of 
young boys in glass factories, especial- 
ly by night, are injurious from every 
possible point of view. The constant 
facing of the glare of the furnaces 
and the red-hot bottles causes serious 
injury to the sight; minor accidents 
from burning are common. 

“The ‘breaker boys’ in coal mines 
have the hardest and most dangerous 
work. For ten or eleven hours a day, 
children stoop over the chute and pick 
eut the slate and other impurities 
from coal as it moves past them. The 
air is black with coal-dust, and the 
roar of the crushers, screens, and 
rushing mill-race of coal is deafening. 
Sometimes one of the children falls 
into the machinery and is terribly 
mangled, or slips into the chute and 
is smothered to death. Many children 
are killed in this way. Many others, 
after a time, contract coal-miner’s 
asthma and consumption, which zrad- 
ually undermine their health. Breath- 
ing continually, day after day, the 
clouds of coal-dust, their lungs become 
black and choked with small particles 
of anthracite.” 

Commenting on this great and grow- 
ing evil, the Western Christian Advo- 
eate remarks: 

“Children have always worked, but 





their work before the age of highly 
specialized factory and yardless tene- 
ments was done at home, under the 
control of the parents, and formed a 
large part of their education. Watch- 
ing their fathers at work was the be- 
ginning of their apprenticeship, which 
ended with complete mastery of the 
trade. By the invention of machines 
which enabled a child to do the work 
of a trained man, all this was changed. 
Our city life has grown up without 
any regard for the needs of children, 
and now the responsibility falls on the 
church and school to provide for these 
needs. It is not enough to take the 
children from the factory to face 
starvation: broader means must be 
found to save America’s future gen- 
eration. To prepare them for com- 
plete living is the function education 
has to perform.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells, an English writer, 
who recently visited America, con- 
cludes his investigation of this prob 
lem on our soil in these words: 


“These working children can not be 
learning to read—though they will 
presently be having votes—they can 
not grow up fit to bear arms, to be, 
in any sense but a vile computing 
sweater’s sense, men. So, miserably, 
they will avenge themselves by sup- 
plying the stuff for vice, crime, for 
yet more criminal and corrupt politi- 
cal manipulations. One million seven 
hundred thousand children, practically 
uneducated, are toiling over here, and 
growing up, darkened, marred, and 
dangerous, into the American future I 
am seeking to forecast.” 

Mothers of America, it is for you 


to put an end to this horrible system 
by securing and using the suffrage. 
When women vote, legislators will 


provide healthful conditions and ra 
tional employment for the children 
of the slums. In view of the need of 
better conditions how mean and piti- 
ful is the plea of the remonsirants: 


“T have all the rights I want.” “Am 
I the children’s protector?” 
H. B. B. 





THE WORLD GROWING BETTER. 





The Emporia (IKan.) Gazette says: 

“Less than 20 years ago, the United 
States marshal of Kansas lay a half- 
day drunk and half naked in the Sec- 
retary of State’s office, and the whole 
State House and all the reporters in 
town came to look at him and laugh. 
Less than 20 years ago, Kansas politi- 
cians kept their mistresses on the pay- 
roll, and it was considered good mor- 
als. Less than 20 years ago, the Legis- 
lature adjourfed drunk and disorderly, 
and took home its own desks and car- 
pets. Times have changed. The world 
is edging along. The things that seem 
all right to this generation will seem 
like larceny to the next. The world is 
growing better, and if you don't get 
better with it, the fault is yours.” 

The writer of the Gazette might 
have added that for the last 19 years 
the women of Kansas have had the 
full municipal vote, and have used it. 
Several years ago a letter inquiring 
how it had worked was addressed to 
the Chief Justice and all tHe Judges 
of the Kansas Supreme Court. Atl 
concurred in substance with Judge W. 
A. Johnston, who wrote: “In conse- 
quence, our elections are more orderly 
and fair, a higher class of officers are 
chosen, and we have cleaner and 
stronger city governments.’ This has 
not been the sole cause of the advance 
in Kansas, of course, but it has un- 
doubtedly been one factor in it. No 
wonder that the Kansas Legislature 
not long ago voted down almost unan- 
imously a proposal to repeal the mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage law! 


A. S. B. 





DO THIS NOW! 





Through its committee on Congres- 
sional legislation, the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association asks 
the immediate, practical help of all 
clubs and individual women interested 
in the enfranchisement of women. 

Elections for members of Congress 
will be held in November. Every 
candidate of every party should be 
questioned as to his intentions with 
regard to the joint resolution now 
pending in both branches of Con- 
gress, providing for submitting to the 
State Legislatures an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
permitting women to vote. 

Every person who reads this appeal 
is urged to learn the names and ad- 
dresses of the candidates for election 
to Congress in the district in which 
she lives. This done, a letter of in- 
quiry should be written to each. The 
reply should be made public in the 
daily press. If there is no reply, this 
fact should be made public. 

Members of Congress who pass 
through the campaign without being 
made aware of the wishes of their 
constituents for the submission of 
this amendment cannot reasonably be 
expected to interest themselves in it 
after they are elected. On the other 
hand, a candidate who receives num- 
erous inquiries from his constituents, 
and is thus led to commit himself in 
writing, will be unlikely to repudiate 
his written statement later in his 
career. 





Every letter counts. The committee 
is doing its share of the work, but it 
cannot carry the resolution without 
the help of all women who are in- 
terested. Here is the opportunity to 
meet the argument that women can 
have the suffrage whenever they show 
that they really want it. 

FLORENCE KELLEY, 
Chairman Committee on Congressional 
Legislation. 
Sept. 15, 1906. 





A NEW HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL. 





The Margaret Carnegie Schoo) for 
Women, which will be opened in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., this fall, is designed for the 
technical training of housekeepers and 
home makers and of women who wish 
to enter the trades and other gainful 
occupations. It will offer, in addition 
to regular day technical courses, spec- 
ial short term day courses, night trade 
courses, and special night courses. 
Women are to be trained for service in 
specialized positions, such as dieti- 
cians, housekeepers, and stewards for 
clubs, sanitariums, hotels and restau- 
rants: as matrons and managers for 
public institutions, children’s homes, 
boarding schools and the like, and as 
record and filing experts for corpora- 
tions, factories and department stores. 
Other courses will aim to make dress- 
makers and designers for suit and 
shirt-waist establishments, departinent 
stores, etc. ; 

Women will also be admitted to the 
department of fine and applied arts in 
the technical schools for the study of 
pottery and glass design, tiling, mo- 
saic, engraving, etching, ornamental 
metal work, drawing, painting, etc 
Tuition will be practically free, being 
only $30 a year to non-residents of 
Pittsburg for the regular technical 
course. The new school, which is a 
sub-division of the Carnegie Technical 
School. was named in honor of Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie, Andrew Car- 
negie’s mother. 





DOCTORS AND WOMEN 
DOCTORS. 


MEN 





The men physicians of a_ certain 
manufacturing district of Greater New 
York have formed a combination to 
fight two young women physicians 
who have been recently imported by 
one of the large mills to look after the 
health of its women operators, on the 
ground that the “petticoat practition- 
ers” are stealing their patients. 

When the young women first arrived 
on the scene, their brother physicians 
received them with a superior mascu- 
line tolerance verging on contempt. A 
little later, when a steady falling off 
in the men’s practice first became ap- 
parent, they watched the interlopers 
with an uneasiness tempered with in- 
credulity. A few weeks after, when it 
became plain that, beyond a doubt, 
their ungrateful patients were going 
over to their despised rivals, they 
came together in anger and alarm and 
decided that something had to be done 
to check the triumphant progress of 
the aliens. What this is to be is not 
yet clear, as the young women have 
beaten them simply by doing better 
work. 

Before their arrival the local doctors 
had en‘oyed a monopoly of all the 
surgical cases from the factories. As 
the fee in each instance was condi- 
tioned by the financial status of the 
patient rather than by the amount of 
treatment required, the doetors resort- 
ed to the very easiest and quickest 
methods in order to secure the profits 
they wanted. In cases of serious in- 
jury to hands or legs, the quickess and 
eusiest method was, of course, ampu- 
tation. Therefore, many a man lost a 
hand or a foot that might have heen 
saved by a long course of careful treat- 
ment. 

The young women doctors never had 
recourse to amputation except as a 
last resort, but, with characteristic 
feminine conscientiousness, carried 
through each case with the same pains 
which they would have bestowed upon 
a $500 appendicitis operation. Natur- 
ally, the fame of their marvellous 
“cures” spread from the women and 
girls in the mill to their men relatives 
outside, and gradually they began to 
be called in emergencies to take sur- 
gical cases that had formerly gone to 
local doctors. 

As the hands and legs of the worker 
are the very means of sustaining life 
to himself and his family, the men 
who have been saved from the tragedy 
of losing them by the young doctors 
are simply overflowing with gratitude. 
This finds its outlet in a variety of 
ways, the most practical of which is 
an effort on their part to get new pa- 
tients for thefr benefactors. They have 
voluntarily constituted themselves 
a committee of “runners,” ready and 
willing to go to any lengths to carry to 
an injured workman this message of 


hope to him and of profit to their 
friends. the women doctors 
“Don't have the man doctor. He 


will ent you all up. You get the lady 
doctors. They will take good care of 
vou and cure vour hurt up all right— 
like mine, see?’—New York Tribune. 





The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. will be held in Low- 
ell, toward the last of October. It 
promises to be a brilliant meeting, as 
distinguished women from all the ends 
of the earth will be attracted to “Mas- 
sachusetts next month by the World’s 
Ww. Cc. T. U. Convention, and we ex- 
nect to secure some of them as speak- 
ers. 





INTERNATIONAL SUFFRAGE CON- 
FERENCE—CONCLUDED. 





Perhaps the warmest welcome, how- 
ever, was given to the new “Union of 
Defenders of Women’s Rights” in 
Russia, since these women have arisen 
amid far more depressing conditions 
than exist in other lands. This society 
had promised to send its full quota of 
delegates and alternates, and had 
asked a place for representatives of 
Poland: but the revolution, breaking 
out afresh, made it unsafe to leave the 
country. Six delegates did, however, 
come. Mme. Zeneide Mirovitch gave 
the report of the Union, and, by vote 
of the Conference, was allowed twice 
the time of other countries. It was a 
tale of splendid courage and determi- 
nation that she told. Not only did the 


Conference listen spellbound, but it 
arose to its feet at the close and 
greeted the speaker with energetic 


cheers and the waving of handker- 
chiefs, which lasted for some minutes, 
and this was followed by a noticeable 
wiping of eyes, which told even more 
conclusively of the intense sympathy 
all felt for the women of Russia and 
their brave struggle. 

This Union in the seventeen months 
of its activity has gained 10,000 mem- 
bers and has 79 affiliated societies. It 
has raised and given away $50,000 for 
the liberation of Russia. It stands for 
suffrage for both men and women. 
We learn through the press of the 
Russian revolution, but little does the 
public know of the work or influence 
of women there. Yet in every trial, 
every duty, every penalty, women 
have shared. Now they are roused to 
insist that they shall not be forgotten 
in the re-adjustment, when it comes. 
This is the more natural since women 
have long had liberal rights concern- 
ing property, and may buy and sell, 
conduct business, enter into contracts, 
ete.. without the consent of their hus- 
bands. Further, women have the right 
to vote in the zemstvos, although this 
must be done by giving their vote to 
husbands and sons, and if they have 
neither, the vote is lost. This condi- 
tion naturally makes the injustice 
done to women of great properties, 
who happen to remain unmarried, the 
more conspicuous, and has helped to 
open their eyes to the justice of the 
new movement for equality of rights. 

Yet the need of the suffrage is not 
advocated by this class alone. Said 
Mme. Mirovitch: “Contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the sceptics, the peasant 
women, although undeveloped, and 
mostly illiterate, warmly received the 
great tidings of liberty and equality 
before the law. The objections to wo- 
men’s equality appeared to them to be 


quite absurd: they could not under- 
stand what a liberal reform meant 
which exeluded half the nation. This 


opinion of simple-minded, uneducated 
women is naively expressed in several 
netitions addressed by them to the 
Douma. One of these was written and 
sent to the Douma by a little girl of 
th'rteen, who was commissioned to do 
so by the peasant women of three vil- 
lages: 
Peasant Women’s Appeal. 


“We, persant women of the govern- 
ment of Tver, write to the Imperial 


Douma and te all the members. We 
are discontented with our position. 
Our husbands and young men are 


pleased to amuse themselves with us, 
but as for the land and the new laws 
which are now talked of, they won't 
speak to us of anything serious. Till 
now, though we were beaten some- 
times, still we decided serious matters 
together. Now, they tell us: ‘You are 
no companions for us. We shall go 
into the Douma, and govern the State: 
if not ourselves, then through our del- 
egates. We must talk over all that 
between ourselves. If the law made 
your our equals, we should have asked 
you.” Thus it is that women stand 
aside in life like outcasts, and do not 
dare to decide anything. 

“Gentlemen, Members for the Gov- 
ernment of Tver! That law is unjust: 
it divides peasant women from the 
men, and even makes them hostile. It 
is an offense to us women. We have 
suffered misery together, and now that 
the time has come to live by law, we 
are no more needed. And they do not 
understand what we want. Gentle- 
men, Members of the Douma for the 
Government of Tver! Have pity on 
us, in the name of God! We are told 
you can change the law. Tell the 
Douma that all questions must be de- 
cided as God has ordered it: and that 
all must be admitted to the Douma, 
rich and poor, men and women. Other- 
wise there will be no truth on earth 
and no peace in family life. We had 
formerly the same rulers as our hus- 
bands: now our husbands are going 
to write the laws for us. We are un- 
educated people, and beg to be forgiv- 
en if we have not written well. We 
do not write our names, for fear of 
our husbands and our rulers. There 


are old women among us, and girls 
also, from three villages.” 
Perhaps Russia has a long, hard 


struggle yet before her, but when the 
end does come, there is every reason 
to believe that the liberty established 
for men will include women, since the 
three parties. the Constitutional Dem- 
ocrats, the Social Democrats, and the 
Socialist Revolutionists, all have wo- 
man suffrage upon their program, and 
appear to be in earnest in their sup- 
port of it. 

Mme. Goncharoff gave a clear expo- 
sition of the position of Russian wo- 
men under the present law: Mme. 
Kalmanovitch eloquently told of the 
struggle men and women had made, 





Dr. Klirikoff explained the attitude of 
the Douma toward woman suffrage, 
and Miss Wolkenstein gave a spirited 
greeting. All agreed that full and 
equal rights would have been extend- 
ed to women had not the Douma been 
dissolved. Now, the future is uncer- 
tain. It was with hearty welcome that 
each of the six Russian delegates was 
received, and we parted from them 
with most earnest, prayerful hope that 
liberty might come to all Russia soon, 
and that, too, without the frightful 
suffering, sacrifice, and bloodshed of 
war. 
Finland. 


Each of these three new asseciations 
aroused a distinct and lively interest 
in the convention. Yet it was natural 
that the enthusiasm should rise to a 
still higher point over the signal and 
unexpected victory in Finland. Baro- 
ness Gripenberg, well known in the 
United States, came to represent the 
earliest of the organizations to advo- 
cate “women’s rights.” Miss Anna 
Furuhjelm, chairman of the Central 
Committee for woman suffrage, and 
Dr. Meikki Friberg, represented the 
later movements. All three are bril- 
liant and highly-educated women. The 
history of Finnish liberation reads like 
an imaginary story, so exceptional is 
it to the slow-going and fiercely-fought 
progress of society. 

The loss of the Oregon Amendment, 
which must of necessity be a great 
disappointment to all American suf- 
fragists, not because it was a defeat, 
but because the methods employed to 
accomplish that defeat were such as 
to strain one’s faith in the future of 
our government, seemed, after all, 
quite insignificant whencompared with 
the triumphs of the great world move- 
ment Miss Shaw, with her charac- 
teristic and never-failing eloquence, 
told us of the Oregon campaign, and 
how the great corporations had used 
their organized power to crush the suf- 
frage amendment; but, in contradis- 
tinction to this discouraging incident, 
there were delegates from Finland to 
tell us of the magnificent victory there. 
The population of Oregon was, in 1900, 
413,456 persons: and certainly some- 
thing less than 200,000 are women and 
girls, who must now, because of the 
recent vote, remain disfranchised. 
The population of Finland in 1903 was 
2,816,298, and 1,420,521 women, and 
girls who will be women, have been 
viven full suffrage, including eligtbil- 
ity to all offices, and that too, with but 
one d'ssenting vote in four Houses of 
Parliament! We may truthfully say 
that the woman suffrage campaigns 
for 1906 have resulted in universal suf- 
frage for nearly one and a half mil- 
lions of women, and the temporary 
defeat of suffrage for a possible 200,- 
000 women. In a broad sense, it does 
not matter where political liberty 
comes first: it must come to all, the 
world over, before our work is com- 
pleted. Finland offers proof that the 
cause is moving on. 

We are forced, however, to ask our- 
selves two questions: 1. Do oppres- 
sion and denial of rights make men 
more liberal, broad-minded and gener- 
ous in their opinions? Apparently they 
do, as witness the attitude of Finnish 
und Russian men toward woman suf- 
frage. 2. Do personal liberty and full 
political rights make men more nar- 
row, selfish and unjust in their opin- 
ions? Apparentiy they do. as witness 
the action of the men of Oregon. These 
are condit‘ons worthy of study. 


Australia. 


In grateful comparison to the soul- 
stirring reports of the new orzaniza- 
tions, the struggle of Russia, and the 
victory of Finland, came the staid 
“Message from Australia,” the leader 
of the world for woman suffrage, as 
the United States was once the world 
leader for man suffrage. There, people 
have ceased to regard woman suffrage 
as an experiment, so thoroughly es- 
tablished is it as an institution of the 
country. The “Message” is the sober, 
unemotional testimony from people 
who know what woman suffrage in 
practice is. It does not appeal to the 
superficial: but to all who think and 
are not afraid to face the logical con- 
clusions of their own thoughts, it is 
decisive evidence that woman suffrage 
means progress. It was prepared by 
Miss Vida Goldstein, president of the 
Australian Women’s Political Associa- 
tion, who is fondly remembered by 
many American suffragists. It is this 
Association which is affiliated with the 
Alliance. It is non-partisan, and has 
adopted a “Bond of Union” which 
should win to its membership all pub- 
lic-spirited women, and its program 
should go far toward convincing the 
doubters of the world that woman 
suffrage can and will “upgrade poli- 
ties." Miss Goldstein gives the fol- 
lowing list of aims of this Associa- 
tion: 

Bond of Union. 


1. Equal and Divorce 
Laws. 

2. Equal 
Children. 

5. Equal Rights in the Disposition 
of Property after death. 

4. Equal Pay for Equal Work. 

,; 5. Pure Food and Pure Milk Sup- 
ply. 

6. Educational Reform in the di- 
rection of Education instead of mere 
Instruction. 

7. Protection of Boys and Gir!s to 
the age of 21 against the vicious and 
depraved. 

8. Reform of methods in dealing 
with Neglected and Delinquent Chil- 
dren. 

9. Stringent legislation to protect 
the Child Wage-Earner. 


Marriage 


Parental Rights over 
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10. Appointment of women as: 
(a) Sanitary Inspectors. 
(b) Inspectors of Neglected and 


Boarded-out Children. 
(c) Public School Inspectors and 
Truant Officers. 

(d) Police Matrons. 

(e) Inspectors of all State Institu- 
tions where Women and Children are 
immured. 

ll. Establishment of a State Chil- 
dren’s Council and Juvenile Offenders’ 
Court. 

12. Reform in the Liquor Traffic. 

13. International Peace and Arbi- 
tration. 

The Association has a constitution 
similar to that of the International 
Alliance. Each affiliating society pays 
10-6 per annum, and there are no hon- 
orary members. The officers are to be 
elected every five years by ballot, by 
the delegates (six) from each society. 


Germany. 

Nor were the reports of vider organi- 
zations devoid of stirr.ng incidents 
and tales of energetic work being 
done. In Germany, where national 
law forbids the organization of women 
for political purposes, and where, in 
consequence, the National Suffrage As- 
sociation has been forced to organize 
in such a way as not to violate the 
law, and where the work is naturally 


much handicapped, nevertheless a 
vigorous campaign is being quietly 
conducted. In some States, women 


property-holders are allowed to vote 
by proxy, yet women do go in person, 
and their votes are accepted. In other 
provinces, women have claimed the 
right to vote and have been fined by 
the courts. One woman in Hamburg 
declines to pay taxes, and the bailiff 
comes annually to seize the equiva- 
lent. Another woman has left the city 
with her whole property. So, in vari- 
ous ways, the agitation is going on. 


Holland. 


In Holland a revision of the consti- 
tution is probably soon to take place 
The women are already at work. They 
have sent one delegation to the Queen, 
and one to each political party. They 
have invited the International Alliance 
to Amsterdam for a meeting in the 
spring of 1908, which the Alliance has 
unanimously accepted. The Dutch so- 
ciety is composed of exceptionally able 
women, and the campaign will be con- 
ducted with vigor and intelligence. 


Norway and Sweden. 

Norway and Sweden sent full dele- 
gations, and each told of the gratify- 
ing success of municipal suffrage. In 
Norway, it was extended generally to 
women in 1901. The first year 48,402 
women voted; 98 women were elected 
as members, and 160 as substitutes, in 
Town Councils. The effort of the Suf- 
frage Association since that time-lias 
been to increase the vote, and its work 
has been so far successful that in 
many localities ninety per cent. of the 
total number of qualified women have 
voted. Women have served in both 
branches of the City Council of Chris- 
tiania ever since women had the mu- 
nicipal suffrage. This is the largest 
city in the world to be so represented, 
I think. In Sweden, the municipal 
suffrage is confined to widows and 
sninsters, but the results have been 
surprisingly good. Now, in both coun- 
tries, there is an energetic campaign 
on foot to gain further extensions of 
the suffrage. 

England. 


The press of the world has made 
more frequent comment, within the 
past few months, upon the suffrage 
agitation in England than upon that of 
all other countries put together. As 
these stories were quite contradictory, 
especial interest was attached to the 
reports of the English delegates. Mrs. 
Millicent Garrett Faweett, L.L. D., 
representing the Central Union of Wo- 


men’s Suffrage Societies, the body 
which is affiliated with the In- 
ternational Alliance, and Mrs. Mon- 
tefiore, the fraternal delegate from 
the Women’s Social and_ Politi- 
eal Union, from which the wo- 
men have come who are. called 


the Suffragettes, each told the story of 
the past few months in the most ef- 
fective manner. Both assured the Al- 
liance that the methods pursued by the 
working women in asking questions 
of candidates at public meetings, and 
in sending deputations to Ministers, 
were those quite usual with men in 
England. Mrs. Faweett, as a conser- 
vative onlooker, would naturally bear 
testimony more convincing to other 
conservatives, and her point of view 
seemed to be that the working women, 
with their determination and vigor, 
might prove the motor power which 
should finally carry the suffrage meas- 
ure through. All seemed to agree that 
nothing has created so much agitation 
of the cause in England as the recent 
events. Public open-air meetings in 
London parks are still being held 
weekly and attended by immense audi- 
ences. Since the regular methods had 
already secured a committee on wo- 
man suffrage, consisting of fifty Mem- 
bers of Parliament, we may hope that 
the irregular methods may indeed add 
the impetus which will bring the par- 
liamentary suffrage to the women of 
England. 
Canada. 


Canada, too, had her tale of evolu- 
tion to tell. One interesting incident 
with a curious moral was recorded in 
the report sent by the president, Dr. 
Augusta Stowe. It occurred in St. 
John’s, N. B., and was a practical il- 
lustration of the misinterpretation of 
law. Miss Mabel French passed her 
examination in the Law School with 





high -honors, but on making applica- 
tion to practice law in the Supreme 
Court, was refused permission because, 
according to the Act, only persons 
were allowed to practice law, and wo- 
men were not persons; only men were 
persons! 

Indignation ran high. Letters were 
written to the daily newspapers, one 
writer stating that, if women were not 
persons, then the inevitable sequence 
Was that they had no need to obey the 
law. Shortly after this discussion, 
one Kate Smith was arrested and tak- 
en into custody. The next day, when 
taken before the police magistrate, 
Kate pleaded “Not guilty,” being a 
woman and “not a person,” and there- 
fore not amenable to the law. The 
judge asked the prisoner if any one 
had advised her to plead in that man- 
ner. The prisoner replied “No,” but 
she read the papers. The magistrate 
looked up the law, and read the clause 
which said that any person found 
drunk was liable to a tine or imprison- 
ment. The magistrate ruled that, ac- 
cording to the decision of the Supreme 
Court, “women were not persons, and 


could not be imprisoned nor fined,” 
and so, by the woman's cleverness, 
this practical lesson compelled the 


Legislature to pass an Act, designa- 
ting women is persons, and so, event- 
ually, Miss French was allowed to 
take her degree in law. 

So, with the report from each atftili- 
ated country of “something doing,’ of 
brave endeavor and wise plans, and 
the news of new organizations in Hun- 
gary, Italy and Russia, together with 
the promise of National Associations 
in Switzerland and France before the 
next meeting of the International Al- 
liance: with the good cheer aroused 
by the Finnish victory, and the splen- 
did. encouraging support given to our 
faith by the testimony from all lands 
where women vote, including the mes- 
sage from <Australia—the meeting of 
the Alliance were filled from begin- 
ning to end with evidences of prog- 
ress. 

(Concluded next week.) 





KANSAS AND ITS SCHOOLS. 

On Labor Day, at Topeka, Kan., 
Mrs. Ella S. Burton made an address 
that is exciting attention in the State 
upon the theme: “The Combine and 
Boodlers.”” It was no academic gener- 
alities, but a straightforward indict- 
ment of what she calls the school-book 
trust—“‘the wickedest trust on earth,” 
she declares it to be. And who is 
Mrs. Burton? She was for many years 
stenographer for her husband, an 
agent of the trust in Kansas, and did 
some traveling work for the trust her- 


self. She was later a traveling agent 
of a Topeka school-book publishing 


firm, and in these occupations she had 
abundant opportunity to learn the in- 
side of the political operations of this 
class of publishers. Latterly she has 
been a teacher and a county superin- 
tendent of schools. Hence, she is well 
known to the people as an educator. 
“T am going to tell you,” she said in 
the beginning of her address, “the story 
of the book trust as it has operated in 
this State, and disarm the power of 
their money to deceive you by proving 
the facts I give you with their own 
words over their original signatures.” 

For years the people of the State 
had complained of the exorbitant price 
of school text books, and of the unnec- 
essary changes made when the chil- 
dren were slready supplied with good 
books. As often as the Legislature 
met, a relief bill was introduced, and 
it was regularly smothered through 
the influence of the trust. When the 
Democrats and Populists got posses- 
sion of the Legislature, the trust was 
up against a new force. “The manager 
of the book trust came to Kansas City 
and called his agent in Kansas there 
to meet him. His stenographer was 
with him, and I was that stenogra- 
pher. Boldly and openly the million- 
aire trust operator asked. ‘How much 
money will it take to stop all text book 
legislation in Kansas this year?” 
The agent replied that it could not be 
done, and begged that it be not at- 
tempted. He was given a vacation 
and a special agent was sent on to 
conduct the business. The speaker of 
the House soon declared that this man 
had put a $100 bill in his hat, and the 
agent had to leave the State and con- 
dueted his future operations from 
Kansas City in Missouri. 

They were ineffectual, however, for 
n law was passed fixing the maximum 
to be paid for books at one-half the 
prices previously paid, and _ prohibit- 
ing any changes of books for a period 
of five years. This is the present law. 
It is claimed that it saved to the State 
treasury $250,000, and to the people of 
the State at least $500,000 more. The 
trust, it is claimed, then offered its 
own books at their regular price, 
claiming that good books could not be 
produced cheaper, and __ intrigued, 
through its agents, to force the State 
to purchase inferior books. Its agents, 
dissatisfied with the requirements in- 
sisted upon, left the service of the 
trusts and went into the service of a 
publishing firm of Topeka. This firm 
arranged with local firms in Texas to 
publish from plates furnished books 
at the Kansas prices. The law con- 
tained also a State uniformity feature 
that is said to be of great value. The 
Topeka publishers placed in the hands 
of the State school commission a care- 
fuliy-prepared estimate of the cost of 
manufacturing the books, which 
showed, according to Mrs. Burton, that 
the State might have cut down maxi- 
mum prices to one-third instead of 
one-half the previous prices without 
doing any wrong. 





She gives a detailed story of the ef: 
forts of the trust to control affairs in 
their own favor even after this legis- 
lation. There had been unsuccessful 
efforts to get the bill vetoed. Later 
there were attempts to get contro! of 
the State commission, to get the Govy- 
ernor to side with it, to so manipulate 
the business as to discredit the new 
books at home, and to discredit the 
State with educators all over the coun- 
try. In this connection she presented 
a large number of communications 
which had passed between the trust 
and its agents and State politicians. 
We have no space to quote these, but 
they make highly interesting reading, 
and seem to establish her charges. If 
any school officers or book publishers 
desire to see them they may procure a 
copy of the Topeka Capital for Sept. 
4. The final result was that the trust 
bought all the school-book interests 
of the Topeka publishers, and has 
lately announced that if the State will 
adopt the books for the next five-year 
term it will allow them to be manu- 
factured in the State; otherwise it will 
remove the plant and destroy a pros- 
perous home industry. The books it 
now offers to continue publishing are 
the same that for years it has de- 
nounced as unfit. 

On this point of quality the Topeka 
Capital has something to say editori- 
ally: 

“Agents of the trust started out to 
convince Kansas people that the low 
prices fixed by the law necessarily 
meant cheap and inferior books, but 
it has been completely defeated in that 
dishonest game. The Kansas 
editions, in some instances, are special 
editions, but they are not inferior edi- 
tions. Differing only in arrangement 
of pages, the geography sold to Kan- 
sas at 30 cents for the smaller, and 75 
cents for the larger, is sold to Nebras- 
ka schools at 90 cents and $1.25. Re- 
cently the St. Louis school board in- 
vestigated the geographies, and de- 
cided that the Kansas book would be 
desirable in the St. Louis schools. Re- 
cently Cleveland adopted a Kansas 
book at 50 cents, in place of one for 
which it had been paying 90 cents. 
The country is coming to the Kansas 
price list. The Kansas law has done 
more to put a check to the extortions 
of the trust and competing school book 
publishers than anything these pub- 
lishers have gone up against in twenty 
years. The publishers have 
been driven from their main position, 
that if Kansas insisted on cheap 
prices, it must have cheap books ” 

Mrs. Burton, in view of the schemes 
of the boodlers and their constant 
dealings with corrupt politicians to se- 
cure the abandonment of the Kansas 
policy, is a convinced advocate of the 
publication of school books for the 
State by the State. She wishes to 
avoid all further controversy with the 
publishers, and end what she consid- 
ers their corrupting influence in the 
Legislature and in the counties.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 





HUMOROUS. 


Landlord—Didn’t that Englishman 
scold when you handed him his bill? 

Waiter—Not yet—he’s still studying 
his dictionary!—Fliegende Blaetter. 





Clerk—Let me show you our latest 
machines. We have a motor car now 
that can climb any hill on earth. 

Chauffeur—That’s nothing. The 
last one you sold me tried to climb a 
tree.—Topeka State Journal. 





“\ man is entitled to life, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

“What good does it do to be in pur- 
suit of happiness? What a _ fellow 
wants is to catch up with it.’—Cin- 
cinnati Tribune. 


liberty 





Two little boys from Berlin were 
taken into the country. They came to 
a flock of sheep feeding in a field. 
Little Max opened his eyes. ‘Look, 
Moritz!’ he cried, excitedly, “there are 
lots and lots of sheep without wheels!” 





The agent~ This old colonial man- 
sion is positively unique in one par- 
ticular. 

The prospective purchaser—In what 
respect? 

The agent—It was never occupied 
by Gen. Washington as headquarters. 
—Newark Advertiser. 





An Ohio man joyfully sought an oil 
expert, declaring that he had struck 
oil on his land. He brought a sample 
in a bottle. Evidently he had been in 
a great hurry, hastily seizing the first 
bottle at hand, for when the chemist 
had analyzed the sample, he sent the 
following telegraphic report: 

“*Find no trace of oil. 
struck pavregoric.”’—Woman’s 
Companion. 


You have 
Home 





The modern wife is beginning to as- 
tonish the modern husband. A wan 
eame home at 3 A. M. He took off 
his shoes on the front doorstep. Then 
he unlocked the door and went cau- 
tiously upstairs on tiptoe, holding his 
breath. But light was streaming 
through the keyhole of the hedroom 
door. With a sigh he paused. Then 
he opened the door and entered. His 
wife stood by the bureau fully dressed 

“*T didn’t expect you'd be sitting 
up for me. my dear,” he said. 

“*T haven't been,’ she said. ‘I just 
eame in myself.” 





Worry about your work, it wil make 
you less capable. 


Whining is poor religion and poorer 
politics. “Forget it,” and get to work. 





NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 38th annual convention of the N. Y. 
State W. 8. A. will be held in Syracuse, 


Oct. 16 to 19, in May Memorial Church, 
James street. Hotel Headquarters, The 
Yates. 


Oct. 16, 11 A. M., Executive Committee 
meeting at The Yates; 2 P. M., conven- 
tion opened at the church; 8 P. M., re- 
ception to officers, delegates and speakers, 


Oct. 17., 9.30 A. M., 2.30 and 8 P. M., 
convention meetings at the church. 
Oct. 18, 9.30 A. M., 2.30 and 8 P. M., 


convention meetings at the church. 

Oct. 19, 9 A. M., final convention meet- 
ing; 11 A. M., executive meeting at The 
Yates. 

Special Features. 

Two special features will be the reports 
of representatives of the Young Ll’eople's 
clubs formed during the year at Dans- 
ville, Rochester and Syracuse, and a con- 
ference on methods of work, 'ed by Mrs. 
Roxy B. Burrows, president of Allegany 
county. At this, many of our best workers 
in different parts of the State will speak. 
The prize essay by a Rochester University 
student will be given. There is a galaxy 
of bright speakers for the evening pro- 
gram. 

As this has been the best vear in our 
history as an association, so all the com- 
mittee and county reports will be specially 
interesting and valuable. Nu one ‘should 
miss them. 

The chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee is Mrs. Helen W. Hayden, 1002 W. 


Genesee street. All who mean to come 
and wish for entertainment should write 
to her at once. 

Other committee chairmen are: Lunch- 
eon, Mrs. E. C. Wright. 216 Harrison 
street; reception, Mrs. Hendrick 8S. Hol- 
den and Mrs. Edward N. Trump; local 
program, Miss Harriet Goodyear; music, 
Mrs. Marie 8S. Jenney; deccrations, Mrs. 
William H. Blauvelt; press, Mrs. Fanny 
Cochran; advertising, Miss Julie R. Jen- 


ney. 
HARRIET MAY MILLS. 


THE DRAMA OF BLOOD 


Performed by Russia on the World's Stage 
in the Light of the Twentieth Century 


BY 
DR. LOUIS A. ALEXANDER 

endorsed by the greatest minds, including 
ex-President Grover Clevtiaud, Rey. Dr. 
Madison, C,. Peters, Dr. Max Nordau, and 
the press, including the Woman's Journal, 
as a thrilling book, generous in intent, 
powerful in languagé, impassioned in feel- 
ing. 

Its masterful descriptions and wonder- 
ful pen pictures will enlighten all readers 
as to the situation prevailing in Russia, 
which engages at present the world's at- 
tention. Sent for $1.50 postpaid to all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

Address the Author, 3 Park St., Boston, 
room 16, 





SPECIAWu NOTICES 
General work—Armenian, speaking Eng- 
lish, and knowing how to drive horses, 
milk, take care of garden and lawns, and 
do a variety of outside and inside work, 
wants a place in or near the city. Has 
been working in a country place for more 
than a year, and his employer recom- 
mends him as diligent, capable, remark- 
ably handy, and thoroughly faithful and 
trustworthy. Address Sarkis Bosdanian, 

Powder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. 





Butler—Armenian of 25, speaking Kng- 
lish, having experience of all kinds of 
housework except cooking, and able to do 
simple cooking also, wants a place as but- 
ler, steward, or general inside mrn. Is a 
willing worker and bears a very high 
character. Address Ghevont Hagopian, 91 
Fifth street, Chelsea, Mass. 








Work nights and mornings—A;menian 
boy of 18, speaking English, wants to 
work nights and mornings for his board 
and go to school. Address Armenag 
Chuchian, 82 Fifth street, Chelsea, Mass. 

Armenian of 20, speaking =nglish, wants 
to work mornings and evenings for his 
board and small wages, and go to high 
school. Address Benjamin Hagopian, 91 
Fifth street, Chelsea, Mass. 





THE YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by REV. 
ANNA H. SHAW, ALICE STONE 
BLACKWELL, and LUCY E. ANTHONY. 
For sale at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 3 cents. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical Profession 


to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi. 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


Boston, Mass 





548 Tremont Building, 
The Advocate of Peace 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVESIENT 


Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year 


The American Peace Society 
» 31 Beacon Street, Boston 
The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozea 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Orde: 
from the Massachusetts Woman Svf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 





POLITICAL 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Biblé for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray’’ and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 





These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are te 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 


Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
elation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mra. Keliey and 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 





Judge Lindsey’s Testimory, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 


Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the lowa State Unt- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


Objections Answered 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


A small pamphlet, answering the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 

Order from National Suffrage Head. 
quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman's 
Journal Office ror from 6 Marlboro St. 











Miss M. F. Fisk 


144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75c per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 
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THE LITTLE MAID ON THE HILL. 





By Nora W. Mellen. 





They tucked her deep down in a 
cradle 

High up on the rocks "mong the trees, 

With the squirrels and birds for com- 
panions, 

And lullabies borne on the breeze. 

With the first breath of spring—and 
she caught it— 

She quickly was drinking her fill 

Of the pure, precious air in the open, 

This wee little maid on the hill. 


Two summers have nurtured and left 
her; 

The third brings her out like. a flower 

That has flourished in Mother Earth’s 


garden, 

Gaining health for her wealth every 
hour. 

Caged in, like choice plants for pro- 
tection, 


She safely can play with a will; 
She is queen of her rustic dominion, 
This dear little maid on the hill. 
’Tis the bonnie wild rose that’s her 

«olor: 
Her hair seems a gift from the sun, 
And the skies than her eyes are no 
bluer; , 
Her smile is the day just begun. 
Coming vears will bring traits like the 
svnshine, 
For kind Nature doth lessons instill 
In the hearts of the children that love 
her, 
Like the dear little maid on the hill. 
Oft I’ve watched from invalid 
corner 
This daughter of Nature at play, 
And the long nights of pain were for- 
gotten, 
And sad 
away. 
Should rude tempests e’er shatter her 
bright hopes, 
Or some sorrow her cup of life fill, 
In thy merey, O God, zrant a brave 
heart 
To mv dear little maid on the hill! 


my 


thoughts were banished 





THE YOUNG MOTHER—A RUSSIAN 
SCENE. 





Translated from the Hebrew by N. M. 


A heavy and oppressive quiet reigns 
in the house of the young widow, old 
Sarah. Sarah is old in age, yet a 
young widow. Only nine months nave 
passed since they killed her. husband. 

The house is oulet. The midwife 
Brannah has come in several times. 
Full of sorrow and with tears in her 
eves she approaches the house, but as 
soon as she reaches the threshoid ber 
face changes, it takes on a joyful ap- 
pearance, and she speaks her greeting 
loud'yv: 

“(jood morning to the young moth- 
er!” 

And Sarah the widow, and her seven 
orphans, meet her with gladness and 
answer with delight: 

“Good morning, Brannah!”’ 

And they all of them talk togéther. 
They talk loudly: they are even noisy 
and interrupt one another. They ask 
needless questions, and do not answer 
them: the only object of their talk be- 
ing to drown the silence. 

All of them seem to be merry. 

Only Sarah’s oldest daughter, 
girl Chavah, weeps. 

She is the young mother. 

“Well, well,” Brannah says to her 
soothingly, “what is all this noise for? 
Do you think you are the only one? 
Many young mothers have I! All of 
them cry and sigh, and I, Brannah, 
hear and keep quiet.” 

All the household try to calm her, 
but she weeps, she weeps, quietly and 
without ceasing. 

The old woman knows that Chavah 
is not weeping because of pain. Cha- 
vah has borne a great deal of suffer- 
ing quietly, and she would bear even 
more if this would end otherwise. 

Her weeping is frequently interrupt- 
ed by the cry of the new born baby: 
“4-00, 2-00,’— but its voice is rough 
—a cry not of a Jewish child. 

At each sound of this voice Chavah 
trembles. 

Some one reminds her that it is 
time to nurse the child. And when 
Brannsh lays the child on her lap, 
ond helys it to its mother’s breust, 
Chaveh can no longer bear her grief, 
and begins to cry bitterly. 

She turns aside her head—she is 
afraid of it. 

Pefore the rite of cirenmcision, the 
eld, gray. bent down Rabbi approaches 
her. Roising his gray eyebrows, he 
Sivs to her tenderly: 

“Dost thou not know, my daughter? 
Who is greater than Abraham our 
father? And his father too was an 
idolator.” 

She threw 
trembling look. 

“My daughter! Rabbi Chanina Ben 
Tradvon was a descendant of Dineh, 
Jacob’s daughter, in Shechem. The 
most righteous men. Shetnavo and 
Abtalion, were Gentiles and accepted 
Jvdsism. Mysteries of Providence! It 
is the will of the Most High, my 
davehter! Between the legions of the 
evil spirits there were lost holy souls, 
ond sometimes unintentionally we are 
the ones who become the messengers 
of God to release these holv sparks 
from the besom of sinful sniri¢ts.” 

She listens to the Rabbi’s words in 


the 


on him a timid and 


silence, and the tears roll from her 
eves, 
The most delicate crisis has now 


arrived. She is questioned as to the 

name of the new-born. One of the 

neighbors advises her to name him in 

honor of her martyred father. 
Chavah begins to tremble 





To name the son of a murderer af- 
ter her sainted, martyred father! 

And to her imagination her father’s 
face appears. 

She looks upon the child—it seems 
to her that its eves are looking into 
hers, and they pray to her: “Do not 
leave me! Redeem me? lama 
captive spark. . . .” 

And a motherly feeling begins to 
awaken in her heart. <A feeling of 
shame and dishonor to herself—to her 
nation—is kindled in her breast. 

The soul of her father rises before 
her. 

The Rabbi reads the prayers 

Braunah takes the child from her 
for the rite of circumcision. It is to 
be performed not in the house of wor- 
ship, but in the next room. There they 
pray and perforp. everything neces- 
sary. The child has been accepted 
into the bosom of Judaism. 

The child begius to cry. 

All try to catch in the.child’s cry 
one Jewish note at least. 

The Rabbi offers a prayer 
Most High. 

“Creator of the Universe’—he prays 
—‘“because of our sins we have been 
scattered. We suffer and are afflicted. 
They’ kill us, they burn us: but 
hitherto it has been otherwise—fewer 
cushions, fewer panes in our windows, 
less food; there were some killed, 
there were some slein—but this, this, 
QO God! it is » new torment. a new 
terror! He cannot be a good Jew. 
Hely him, O God, to become a real 
Jew!” 

“And I have said unto thee.’"* was 
heard the cantor’s voice. “In thy 
blood Jive.’ he concludel. pouring a 
drov of wine into the child’s mouth 

The child became quiet. The peonle 
also were silent, and only the candles 
were heard, whispering one to another 
in a language which no man under- 
stands. —Jewish Tribune. 


to the 





*] Ezekiel, xxi., 6. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
IHinois. 


The [llinois E. S. A. will hold its 


annual meeting on Oct. 3 and 4, in 
Elgin. There is a fine program. 


Miss Jane Addams and Miss Anna 
Nicholas, on Sept. 16, speke for suf- 
frage at Abraham Lincoln Center. 
Miss Addams maintained that the old 
rule that only bearers of arms should 
be allowed to vote had long been nul- 
lified. She said women, as well as men, 
wanted civic reforms. Miss Nicholas 
affirmed that the 104,000 workingwo- 
men of Chicago were as intelligent as 
the working men. 





California. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Five political platforms in Cuxlifor- 
hia have a suffrage amendment plank 
this year, namely, the Democratic, Ln- 
ion Labor, Independent, Socialist and 
Prohibitionist. If I believed in fire- 
works and noise, I should be exp'od- 
ing something now! 

The plank in the Democratic Plit- 
form is as follows: “We favor the sub- 
mission to the qualified electors of the 
State of a constitutional amendment 
providing for the extension of the suf- 
frage to women.” 

The Independent Platform says: 
“We favor the submission to the quali- 
fied electors of the State of a consti- 
tutional amendment providing for the 
extension of the suffrage to women, or 
any other amendment that a large pro- 
portion of the qualified voters wish to 
have submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple.” 

These parties did not take this step 
unasked. <A delegation from the Cali- 
fornia Suffrage Association and from 
the San Francisco Suffrage League at- 
tended the State political conventions. 
The new California suffrage campaign 
ha; begun. 

Three women in the State have 
sought the nomination for State Su- 
perintendent of Schools. Two of these 
have been endorsed, one by the Deimo- 
cratic Convention, and one by the So- 
cialist. and there is still a chance for 
the third on the Independent ticket. 
It will be a miracle if one of these re- 
ceives a sufficient number of votes at 
the polls, but all the progressive wo- 
men of California rejoice that three 
women are in the field, even before 
women have the ballot. 

The first number of our new Cali- 
forn'a suffrage mouthly will be dated 
Oct. 1, and a large supply will he dis- 
tribvted at the annual convention, Oct 
> It will not be expected to pay for 
itsel!, and the necessary amount of 
money to carry it on for one year, an 
nrobahly for two years, is pledged by 
its editor, Mrs. Katherine Reed Balen- 
tine. 

Alice L. Park. 

San Francisco. 

The Cupertino TP. E. Club lately held 
its opening meeting of the season at 
the home of the president, Mrs Eliza- 
heth Lowe Watson. There was a good 
ittendance. Interesting communica- 
tions were read from the California E. 
S. A.. and from Mrs. F. G. Rosebrook, 
president of the Santa Clara County 
Asseciation. from which the members 
received much information and _ en- 
covragement. 

The Cupertino Club proposes to take 
vp the study of civil government as 
applied to this State and county, and 
have a dri'l in the methods of electing 
representatives. A committee of eight 
Was appointed to lay out a plan of 
werk for the year, consisting of Dr. 
and Mrs, Coleman, Mr. and Mrs. Hus- 
ted, Mr and Mrs. Lydiard and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tayloy. 





Oregon. 

A well-attended meeting of the 
Oregon BP. 8S. A.’ was held in Portland, 
September 8, and reports were read 
showing that the members have not 
begun to feel discouraged over the 
defeat of the amendment. Mrs. Henry 
Waldo Coe, president of the State or- 
ganization, was in the chair. and 


spoke encouragingly of the future 
work. 
Many communications were read 


from various parts of the State, and 
the general tone was encouraging. 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway said the 
indications were all for a quiet, deter- 
mined, forward movement. 





THE WATER-OUSEL’S 


LIFE. 


FAMILY 





Not the least interesting and com- 
mendable feature of a water-ousel’s 
amily life is the fact that husband 
and wife expect to assume equal 
shares of the family burdens. How 
they apportion their duties during the 
period of their incubation I was not 
able to observe. But both minister 
with eaual assiduity to the needs of 
the fledgelings. What is more impor- 
tant, they seem to hold each other to 
the performance of th's duty under 
difficult circumstances. The following 
incident took place at the time when 
T.was preparing to nhotograph the 
birds at close range: I had concenled 
Mv camera within six feet of a place 
where they were accustomed to percb 
before entering the n'che behind the 
cascade. Svch close approach again 
excited suspicion and alarm. For 
considerably more than an hour they 
refused to carry food to their nest- 
lings. Then the female bezan to rec- 
ennoitre. See'ng that I was apparent- 
ly only whipping her home pool, as I 
had Inshed many another pool !n ths 
neighborhood, she decided to risk a 
visit to her nest with a load of tidbits 
The distribution must have been made 
with unseemly haste. for she immedi- 
ately appeared again through her 
doorway of spray. She was, however 
in no haste to leave the neighborhood, 
but lit on a boulder a few feet away 
and warbled the equivalent of a “coast 
clear’ to her lubberly husband, who 
was still nursing his suspicions on a 
distant rock in the stream. He would 
not come. His bill was full of May 
flies. A second and third time she 
signaled, and now he very circum- 
spectly approached the cascade that 
hid the nest, flitting hesitatingly from 
rock to rock until he was almost be- 
side her. But suddenly his fears again 
overcame his courage, and he darted 
precipitately back to the place from 
which he had started. He was not 
going to risk his neck, not he! This 
churlish behavior seemed to rouse the 
ire of his spouse. Instantly she lit be- 
side him, and running her bill several 
times vigorously into his _ fluffy 
plumage, she took his catch of May 
flies from him and carried them to the 
hunery nestlings. Her example, no 
less than the little explosion of wifely 
ind'gnation, seemed to recall him to a 
sense of his duty. My presence was 
soon ignored and he came and went 
as regularly as she. 

William Frederic Bade in the New 
York Independent. 





YOUTHFUL ENERGY INVALUABLE. 





What a blessing it is, for the mental 
and physical well-being of future man- 
kind, that the boy and girl are rest- 
less, and always want to be on the go, 
when not asleep. The tired parent may 
sometimes be inclined to urge his 
youthful progeny to “keep still,’ but 
keeping still is not dreamt of in the 
philosophy of the youth. The efforts 
being made by every northwestern 
city to secure public playgrounds 
where the youth of the cities can dis- 
port themselves, and work off their 
surplus steam, are creditable, and 
worthy of encouragement. They are 
as essential as our public schools, and 
taxes for their provision are as legit- 
imate as taxes for school bui'dings. 
—Henry Waldo Coe, M.D., in Oregon 
Medical Sentinel. 





Mme. Lebaudy, mother of “the Em- 
peror of the Sahara” and of the cele- 
brated aeronauts, has just made her 
first ascent. She is 61, and went up 
with Compte de la Vaux in his balloon, 
the Icare. They left Paris at 5 p. m., 
landed at Limours at 6:45. 





Mrs. Currie Chapman Catt has been 
presented at the English court, a J.on- 
don note says. So the Catt’s been 
over to look at the’ king!—Boston 
Globe, 





After those girl census clerks get 
throveh with tabulating the divorce 
Statistics will it be any earthly use for 
uny young man to propose to any one 
of them’?—Boston Globe. 


The New York Suffrage“ Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take 
the “News letter.’ It is published by the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion every month, and costs but 25 cents 
a year. The editor is Miss Harriet May 
Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the 
largest State Association in the suffrage 
membership. Many branches of the work 
are being pushed, and much progress is 





being made. You ought to know about it. 
Subscribe for the ‘‘Newsletter” and you 
will. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








State Presidents, are you doing all you ought to do about your dues? 





Do you want literature for your State Conventions? Write to Head- 


quarters, 





Is the History of Woman Suffrage or The Li’e and Work of Susan B. An- 
thony in your public library? lind out, and write to Headquarters about it. 





If you want Progress to be a monthly, send 25 cents to Headquarters at 
once. The October number will be ready for mailing early in the month. 





The Illinois FE. S. A. is a most enterprising body. The program for its 37th 
annual Convention, to be held at Elgin, Oct. 3 and 4, is already out. It is an 
eight-page pamphlet, printed on heavy paper, and the cover bears a picture 
of the First Congregational Church, where the meeting is to be held. 





The Independence League, just organized in California, adopted a woman 
suffrage plank in its party platform, much to the joy of California suffragists, 
who are trying to get an expression from all the political parties of the State. 





As we write, a District Conference of the M. E. Church is in session at 
Ashtabula, O. A correspondent from that city writes interestingly of Thurs- 
day evening’s session, as follows: “John G. Woolley, of world-wide fame, 
made a grand speech to a magnificent audience. At the close he made an 
appeal for woman’s ballot that made the welkin ring. Next came Dr. Jack- 
son, editor of the American Issue, who made a plea for woman suffrage which 
brought cheer after cheer. A quartet then sang ‘When the Women Get 
the Ballot.’ ”’ 





Our readers will be interested in the following from Mrs, Catt: “Our 
meeting here (Copenhagen) was a hard one; we began at 9 A. M. and con- 
tinued until 11 or 12 P. M., either with meetings or pleasures. I must say 
that the foreign delegates behaved much more properly than Amer:can dele- 
gates do, for I do not think one of them left the meeting for sight-seeing, 
except the day we had a session in Scandinavian, and then they all had 
permission to go. The result was that they stayed several days after the 
meeting to see Copenhagen. I stuck to the Minutes, with the happy result 
that they are being mailed today( Sept. 1.), though our meeting, which was 
to have adjourned on the 11th, did not adjourn until the 13th. So it was 
only twenty days after the 11th before the Minutes were completed, and 
that, I think, is very good American hustle. One of the questions for discus- 
sion at the meeting was the adoption of a badge. A design was adopted, 
and we have ordered some made in bronze, so that they may be within the 
reach of all who wish to purchase them. The badge is a very pretty one, 
I think, and in a few days I shal] send you a package of them.”” We cannot 
make any announcement as to the price until the badges are received, and 
we know whether we shall be obliged to pay duty on them. A copy of the 
Minutes, above referred to, has been received at Headquarters, but as yet 
there is no supply from which to fill orders. 





TO THE MEMORY OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 





By Ida Mitchell Roff. 





In the books of Eternity, angels record 

The great deeds of men. 

Not the strife of mortality, bloodshed and crime, 
Not wars of ambition, not kings and princes 

Ibo they weave into everlasting history; 

But the act that lifts the hope above the now. 


Among the sacred pages one is found 

Which bears the name of that great general, 

Moses, the Jew. 

Out from the land of Egypt, the dark, 

Led he the hosts of Israel's sons; 

Lived with them, for them; bore their bitterness, their blame; 
Climbed by the thorny path which abnegates the self, 

To Sinai’s top, and there for them learned he the law. 


A great general, we say, was Moses, the Jew. 

But the recording angel sees behind it all 

The greater love he bore mankind, 

And writes with joy how it sustained him 

Through all the wandering in the wilderness, 

And was the guiding light by which he brought 
The people to the very border of the promised land. 
Although he passed beyond the sight of men, 

Still we know, as indeed the Scriptures plainly show us, 
That Moses never died. 

All that truly is, lives on. 

And so today we celebrate the life of one 

Who ever shall live on. 

The laws know it, and the men and women, both, 
Who profit by the laws. 

For did not she, in pure unselfish devotion, 

Ascend a Sinai alone, 

And win from Heaven a nearer way 

To what, as children of a righteous God, 

Is ours by right of birth— 

Equality, Justice, Peace? 

And led she not the people to the borders of the land? 


Live on, brave general of a noble cause! 
Live in our hearts’ divine appreciation! 
For thine a work that angels write with rapture down; 
Thine our inspiration; 
And ours to emulate thy deeds, 
Penned with light upon the everlasting pages. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Life and Work of 
Susan B. Anthony 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 
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